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BRITISH GUIANA 


Py: CHEDDI JAGAN has brought the British 

Labour movement face to face with a most 
difficult issue which goes to the root of political 
beliefs. In the House of Commons on October 21 
the Labour Party cast its vote against him. 

It is important to note what happened in that 
debate. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, who might almost 
be said to personify the financial forces the British 
Socialist has been fighting all his life, who has a 
special capacity for rubbing up the House of Com- 
mons in the wrong way, comes fresh from his 
betrayal of the people of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to announce his suspension of a liberai 
constitution in British Guiana. The Labour Party 
votes against the suspension, not because it objects 
to overriding colonial Ministers elected by universal 
suffrage, but because it feels that action should 
have been taken against them earlier and 
differently. 

‘Whilst emphatically deploring the actions and 

- speeches of some of the leaders of the People’s 
Progressive Party in British Guiana, as set forth in 
the White Paper, Command Paper No. 8980, and 
condemning methods tending to the establishment 
of ‘a totalitarian régime in a British Colony,’ the 
Labour Party was nevertheless ‘ not satisfied that 
the situation in British Guiana was of such a 
character as to justify the extreme step of suspend- 
ing the constitution.’ Mr. James Griffiths made 
it quite clear that if, in the circumstances in which 
Sir Alfred Savage did so, he as Colonial Secretary 

- had been asked by a Governor for troops, he would 

have sent them. Mr. Attlee contended that suspen- 
sion was not the most satisfactory way to rally the 
people to fight Communism. Despite the in- 
adequacies of the White Paper, the whole discus- 
sion centred on tactics, not strategy, on the need 
to detach the non-Communists from the leaders of 
the P.P.P. (described by Mr. Attlee as ‘ either Com- 


munists or Communist stooges’). No one argued 
that Communists or fellow-travellers must be 
allowed to use British ‘institutions as stepping 
stones to the totalitarian state’ simply because 
51 per cent. of the electorate have voted them into 
office. Everyone recognised that there are times 
when there are worse things in life than the Colonial 
Office, and that this was one of them. 

Why was this? It cannot have been what Dr. 
Jagan had expected, or he would never have come 
to London to appeal to the imperialist power for 
the restoration of a constitution which he never 
wanted in the first place and never intended to 
work. If he goes away with the idea that British 
Socialists take this view because they have forgotten 
their own origins, are ignorant of the shocking con- 
ditions of poverty and frustration in British Guiana, 
or are frightened of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, he will 
be making the biggest mistake of his life. British 
Socialists do not like totalitarian states. They have 
seen too many of their European Socialist com- 
rades murdgred to like Dr. Jagan’s methods. More- 
over, they are just beginning to. understand the 
situation in which democratic Socialists in the 
Colonies find themselves. 

Colonial leaders who believe in Socialism and 
democracy do not live in a country where most 
industrial disputes are settled by negotiation across 
a table and policemen are kind to poor old women. 
In their countries strikes are called (without strike 
pay) by middle-class politicians from outside the 
industry, intimidation and corruption are rampant, 
desperate men set fire to sugar cane, or riot, and 
in the last resort get shot down by police when 
their leaders are unaccountably absent. Democracy 
is found overseas, in countries which few have 
visited where humane men rest on the strength of 
long-established movements, while in their lives its 
spokesmen are too often expatriate bureaucrats 
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buttressed by foreign capitalism and _ racial 
supremacy. Caught between these two extremes, 
Socialists in the Colonies have the greatest difficulty 
in building up what we know to be the foundations 
of a decent life for the peasant or the worker. The 
man who makes a success of a co-operative society 
Or raises a trade union to negotiating strength is the 
real revolutionary in a Colony. Too often he is 
out-shouted by pure nationalists or racialists. Too 
often he is met by blank opposition from em- 
ployers. Too often he loses faith and goes to the 
Taces instead. That does not mean that he is 
basically wrong. 

Dr. Jagan, in our view, was basically wrong. 
Within the limits of a reasonable constitution and 
with a liberal Governor, he could have tried to do 
what the Labour leaders of Barbados and Antigua 
are doing. Facing much stronger capitalist forces 
than either of these, he could have gone further and 
provoked a clash on a major Socialist issue. He 
chose instead to fight with political weapons an 
established union which had won recognition and 
negotiated agreements since 1945 on the strength 
of its members alone. It is not merely a question 
of Ministers of the Crown calling strikes. Neither 
the Guiana Industrial Workers’ Union (President, 
Dr. Lachmansingh, Minister of Health) nor the 
Sawmill Workers’ Union (President, Dr. Jagan, 
Minister of Agriculture) was even sufficiently well 
oganised to furnish its audited accounts as required 
by lawin September.: It is because they have seen 
so much of this kind of thing that the West Indian 
Socialist leaders, Norman Manley and Grantley 
Adams, have condemned the P.P.P. leaders as a 
“ positive menace to Socialist progress.’ The state- 
ment of the Jamaican People’s National Party (an 
affiliate of the Socialist International) is more 
damning than anything we could write :— 

‘We profoundly regret the loss by the people 
of British Guiana of their new constitution, 
which could, and should, have opened up a new 
era for their country. We deplore the conduct 
of the People’s Progressive Party which provoked 
and occasioned that loss. . .. We hope the people 
of British Guiana now know and realise that the 
fanatics of Communism who worked the country 
from end to end can only be turned back by men 
prepared to work as hard, and to be as resolute 
and iron-willed in all their ways. . . We must 
hope for the rapid emergence of a leadership in 
British Guiana devoted to British Guiana, not to 
Russian ends.’ ?- 

But when Dr. Jagan has been condemned, what 
next? The Secretary of State has no policy beyond 
sending out a Commission to enquire into the situa- 
tion and make recommendations on the constitu- 


1Stated by the Director of Audit on September 22, 
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tion. This sounds too much like a retreat from the 
Waddington proposals. It sounds like the Daily 
Express argument that the Constitution gave too 
much too soon. On the contrary, it was given too 
late. If more responsibility had been given earlier 
to people who believed in democracy, we might 
never have seen it captured by people who do not. 
Mr. Griffiths stated his belief that there are other 
forces in British Guiana, even in the P.P.P., who 
should now be brought to the fore. Only the people 
of British Guiana can produce them. We believe 
they can and will. We refuse to give in to the 
argument that they are not fit for British institu- 
tions. We have had a complete demonstration that 
government must be 
‘on British principles; not by British forms—God 
forbid; for if ever there was a case in which the 
letter kills and the spirit gives life, it would be 
an attempt to introduce British forms and the 
substance of despotic principles together into any 
country.’ 
But we believe the spirit is there in Guiana, and 
that it will make itself effective.- 

The Labour Party’s job does not end with mov- 
ing an amendment. In this extremely difficult 
period in which power is being transferred, we 
must, as Lord Faringdon said in a meeting reported 
on page 6, do all we can to work with our friends 
in the Colonies. We have to know who they are, 
stand by them when the stones are thrown, and 
work with them to build up their strength. We want 
them to take over when Britain transfers power. 
Meanwhile, we have made it clear that we will use 
all the power that is left to us to protect democratic 
principles. We hope that the Conservative Party 
will be equally willing to use it ifi—as may well be— 
those principles are threatened in the future in 
Central Africa. 


THE GOLD COAST SUCCEEDS 


O announcement could have been more wel- 
- ‘come than Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s statement 
on October 21 that the proposals of the Gold Coast 
Government for constitutional reform are ‘ in broad 
principle acceptable to Her Majesty’s Government.’ 
By the end of next year, the Gold Coast should 
have a Cabinet consisting entirely of African 
Ministers, with direct elections to the legislative 
assembly for all seats. That is, the ex-officio 
Ministers will leave the executive and the ‘tradi- ~ 
tional members the legislature. The Gold Coast 
will have attained roughly the position of Southern 
Rhodesia. No doubt this is why the suggestion 
was made that its affairs should henceforward be 
handled in London by the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office, a proposal which does not appeal to 
Mr. Lyttelton. For our part, we regard this as a 
matter which could more usefully be settled later. 


It might be regarded as a matter of prestige, but 
not a very important one, and it might raise issues 
better left alone for the present. The Common- 
wealth Relations Office, judging by its record in 
handling the Central African Federation issue, the 
case of Seretse Khama and the power of disallow- 
ance of discriminatory legislation in Southern 
Rhodesia, is no temple of light where African 
affairs are concerned. If the Gold Coast were 
brought under its egis, Dr. Nkrumah might well 
find that he had paid a little too much for some 
heightened prestige. 


We hope that Mr. Lyttelton’s statement will be 
thoroughly digested by those who have all along 
carped at this great West African advance. There 
could be no greater tribute to Dr. Nkrumah and to 
the Governor and his officials that this last step 
is now considered to be possible. Dr. Nkrumah 
has also taken the extremely wise step of suspend- 
ing two leading members of the Convention 
People’s Party on the grounds that it is not in the 
best interest of the Gold Coast ‘ for any nationalist 
engaged in the struggle for independence to allow 
himself to be used by a Communist organisation.’ 
The two members concerned have played a leading 
part in securing the disaffiliation of the Gold Coast 
T.U.C. from the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, and one, Mr. Anthony Woode, 
has attended the congress of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. Having regard to the declared 
policy of that body, and to the destruction wrought 
in the trade union movement of British Guiana by 
politicians using it for their own ends, it is to be 
hoped that the attempt to gain political independ- 
ence by constitutional means will be accompanied 
by a genuine effort to build free unions devoted 
to the interest of their members only. 


POLICY IN MALAYA 


es Committee appointed in Malaya to con- 
sider elections to the Federal Legislative 
Council includes practically everyone of standing 
in the higher levels of Malayan politics. It has a 
difficult task to reconcile the various views that 
will be presented to it. We print on page 10 the 
detailed proposals of two most important groups 
that have recently made statements on the subject. 
They differ widely, not only in timing but in prin- 
ciple. The Conference called by the Mentris Besar 
obviously hankers after the perpetuation of very 
strong State representation .at federal level, and 
was conservative in outlook. The U.M.N.O.- 
M.C.A. alliance is more apparently progressive, but 
its basis of organisation is still communal. The 
Labour Party and the trade unions steered clear 
of both groups, but Mr. Narayanan sits on the 
Federal Elections Committee. Unfortunately, he 
no longer sits in Legislative Council. General 
Templer has broadened the basis of Government 
by bringing in two leaders of the Malayan Chinese 
Association and the United Malays National 
Organisation, but by omitting to bring in an Indian 
he has provoked a walk-out of Indian members of 
Legco. It is also regrettable that he left out 
Labour, but this seems to have taken second place 
to the protest on the communal issue. The con- 
tinued communalism of Malayan politics is 
exasperating in the extreme. It will soon become 
disastrous. We believe firmly in elections as soon 
as possible—and ‘ possible’ should mean ‘ soon’ 
now that the citizenship issue has been settled. 
But there is little sign yet either that the leading 
politicians are prepared to behave and organise as 
Malayans or that the Government genuinely thinks 
of them as such. 


THE NIGERIAN DECISIONS—II 


by Marjorie Nicholson 


OW that the Nigerian Conference decisions, have - 


been discussed in Nigeria and in the House of 
Lords,! what happens next? 
be reconvened, ‘possibly in January, 1954,’ to con- 
sider the Report of the expert Fiscal Commissioner, 
any points on which the legal draftsmen need guid- 
ance in interpreting the decisions of the London Con- 
ference, and any points left over. 
These matters are important. The Fiscal Com- 
missioner has to estimate the cost of central and 


1 House of Lords, Hansard, October 21, 1953. 
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regional services as now allocated under the Confer- 
ence decisions, and to consider’ the revenue, bearing 
in mind 
“the importance of ensuring that the total revenues 
. are allocated in such a way that the principle 
of derivation ig followed to the fullest degree com- 
patible with meeting the reasonable needs of the 
Centre and each of the Regions.’ 
The January Conference must also consider the estab- 
lishment of regional Marketing Boards and the 
division of the funds and shares of the Nigerian 
Produce Marketing Company, and a final decision 
must be taken on the appellate powers of the Supreme 
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Court. For the rest, 
‘as regards the recommendations which were reached 
at the Conference by all the delegates present at the 
time, the decisions which were taken represent the 
decisions which the Secretary of State has agreed for 
his part to recommend for submission to Her Majesty 
in Council.’ 

The decisions, in other words, are regarded as final. 
Yet they caused great uneasiness in the House of 
Lords. Even Lord Milverton, Father of Regionalism, 
was anxious that his baby ‘should grow up to a 
disciplined future and should not get out of propor- 
tion in relation to the parent body,’ the Government 
of Nigeria. Action Group leaders have protested 
against the Lagos decision, Malam Bello Ijumu 
(Secretary of N.E.P.U.) has reported? that for 
N.E.P.U. (which went to the Conference pledged to 
direct elections to a strong federal centre) ‘ the London 
Conference was not a success,’ while the N.I.P. and 
the U.N.P. in the East are campaigning strongly 
against the decision to allocate residual powers to the 
Regions. The Northern Peoples Congress appears 
to be satisfied, and Dr. Azikiwe has returned to the 
electorate with freedom ‘on a platter of gold ’ in place 
of the N.C.N.C. slogan of 1949 ‘ Pakistanistic govern- 
ment must be buried in the River Niger.’ It is obvious 
that many Nigerians have grave anxieties, whether or 
not Lord Munster is willing to admit it. 

There is no reason, however, why these doubts 
should not be resolved, provided that some of the 
flaws of the London Conference are not repeated. In 
July, Nigeria had no effective central Government. 
The seats of the four Western Ministers were vacant, 
one of the Eastern Ministers had retired into academic 
life, and the other two, Mr. Nwapa and Mr. Arikpo, 
had lost the support of the majority of Eastern mem- 
bers of the central legislature. The central Govern- 
ment, as such, played no part in the Conference, 
because in effect there was no central Government. 

The ball was thrown to the Regions, but in fact 
it was caught by the parties. The leaders of the dele- 
gations were regional party leaders, only one of them, 
Dr. Endeley of the Cameroons, being a central 
Minister. The Eastern Region, instead of having six 
delegates, as had been agreed, was represented by one 
regional and one central Minister from the National 
Independence Party, two N.C.N.C. members of the 
central legislature, Dr. Azikiwe, the national secretary 
of the N.C.N.C. from the West and the secretary of 
N.E.P.U. from the North. The central House of 
Representatives and the regional Houses of Assembly 
(with the exception of the Northern House) had no 
thorough discussion of the changes their representa- 
tives were to demand in London. In effect, a confer- 
ence of party delegations proceeded to redraw the 
constitution of Nigeria, in secret, without previous 
reference to the people. It is now proposed that it 
should finish the job in January. 

This procedure played down to the principal weak- 
ness in Nigerian politics—the weakness that caused 
the crisis in the first place. Legislatures, in which 
minority opinions can be expressed, have been ruth- 
lessly over-ridden by parties held together by 
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individual leaders rather than by organisation or 

programmes. In the Eastern Region, the fascist 

attempt to overthrow the regional Ministers in January 

destroyed the whole structure of constitutional 
government; at the centre, single-party regional blocs 

destroyed ministerial government. They will con- 

tinue to destroy it if a return is not immediately made 

to parliamentary principles. 

By January, the Eastern regional elections will be 
over. There will be a new legislature and a new 
Government at Enugu, and at Lagos the present 
Eastern Ministers will either have been confirmed in 
office or replaced. The parties which before the crisis 
controlled the central legislature—the Action Group, 
Northern People’s Congress and the National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons, were all agreed on the 
basic principles of regionalism and direct election to 
the centre. If the new legislature produces a central 
Government composed from these three parties, that 
Government should find no insuperable difficulty, 
except for the decision on Lagos, in taking responsi- 
bility for making final proposals on the issues out- 
standing from the London Conference. The whole 
body of recommendations should then be taken for 
discussion to the regional and central legislatures. If, 
on the other hand, the National Independence Party 
wins the Eastern election, it would no doubt make a 
last attempt to restore residual powers to the centre 
and would fight to secure a financial settlement satis- 
factory to the Eastern Region, but it is quite unlikely 
that it would fail to compromise if compromise were 
essential to maintain the unity of Nigeria. 

This course would restore the power of decision 
to the legislatures where it ought to belong. It would 
compel the leaders of the N.P.C., Action Group and 
N.C.N.C. to decide once for all whether they wish 
to take central responsibility or, if they do not, 
whether they will allow their own central Ministers 
to function as such. It would compel them to settle 
the Lagos issue amongst themselves, or, if they can- 
not settle it, to look again at the Conference proposals ~ 
for the constitution of the central Government. This 
proposal leaves that Government still under the con- 
trol of the regional majority parties. If those parties 
cannot agree in January to produce a Government — 
united at least on the constitutional structure of 
Nigeria, it is unlikely that they will produce a stable 
Government in future unless there is more flexibility 
of choice. The difficulty should be faced now. Other- 
wise Nigeria may once more emerge with a constitu- 
tion but without a Government. 

This seems to be the only procedure which accords 
with the fact that government is a matter of responsi- 
bility, not merely representation. Whatever their 
difficulties and faults, the Nigerian leaders showed in — 
London that they can reach agreement if they wish, 
and that on the whole, they do so wish. The Confer- 
ence also demonstrated conclusively that Mr. Lyttel- 
ton had no desire to do anything but accept any 
reasonable arrangement they might make. There is 
no further need to work through parties, ‘ majority’ 
or otherwise. Nigerians now have a chance to 
abandon the fascinating sport of constitution-making 
in favour of running their country, and the British 
Government should encourage them to take it. 


Labour and the Colonies 


THE COLONIES AT 
by Rita 


cE is often said that colonial policy should be 
taken right out of politics: that, after all, ‘we 
all want the same thing.’ But do we? The best 
way to answer this question is to take a glance 
at the two conference agendas—the agenda of the 
1953 Labour Party Conference and the agenda of 
the 1953 Conservative Party Conference, held 
within a week of each other in the very same hall 
in Margate. The Labour Party agenda contains 
in all 28 resolutions (including a few amendments) 
on colonial and Commonwealth policy. It is 
instructive to analyse what these resolutions are 
about. Twelve of them, in one form of wording 
or another, condemn racial discrimination. Fifteen 
cali for independence or self-government for all 
colonial peoples, many suggesting that target dates 
for independence should be fixed. Six call for 
economic or technical aid to raise the standards of 
living of colonial people, some mentioning speci- 
fically that this should be done through a World 
Development Authority, and others expressing a 
readiness to sacrifice some of our standards for the 
sake of advancing colonial peoples. There are also 
one or two references to the withdrawal of British 
troops from colonial trouble-spots, to educational 
teforms and land reforms. If this total comes to 
more than 28, it is because some resolutions deal 
with more than one subject. 

The Conservative resolutions are remarkable for 
the contrast they present. No less than 14 out of 
the 20 call for increased trade with the Common- 
wealth, and increased Commonwealth economic 
development, in order to meet our difficult dollar 

position, or to supply us with food and raw 
materials, or to facilitate business activity. Three 
want imperial preference for the same reasons. 
Two want a greater recognition of ‘ Empire Day.’ 
One congratulates the Government on everything 
colonial in general and another congratulates it 
on Central African Federation in particular. Only 
one mentions raising the standard of living in more 
backward areas. None at all refers to political 
advance; and none has a single word to say about 
race discrimination. Nothing could make it more 
obvious that what Labour Party members are con- 
cerned with is the political, social and economic 
development of the Colonial peoples themselves 
even at some personal sacrifice. What Conserva- 
tives are interested in is a Commonwealth and 
Empire which will buttress Britain’s economic 
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position. Can a bi-partisan colonial policy really 
be based on such conflicting emphases? 

While the Labour Party has its heart very much 
in the right place, many of the actual resolutions 
sent in are, it must be confessed, beautifully un- 
realistic. Anyone who has studied Colonies, and 
certainly anyone who has had to carry responsi- 
bility for colonial policy, would find the majority 
almost impossible to translate into immediate 
political action. Very little account is taken of the 
intractable problems of the mixed societies where 
no recipe for immediate self-government could 
possibly be followed. It is hardly practicable, 
when one thinks of Kenya to-day, or of Northern 
Rhodesia, or even of a relatively simple proposi- 
tion like Uganda, to fix target dates and a time- 
table for self-government. And it would be sheer 
madness to withdraw troops from Kenya and 
Malaya and leave Mau Mau and Chinese com- 
munist guerillas with an open field for their 
machinations. Sometimes speakers in debate 
betray the most woeful ignorance of even the 
elementary facts in particular Colonies, and an 
enemy of the Labour Party might point to all this 
and hold the Party up to ridicule. Many in fact 
do so. 

This is regrettable. I have no knowledge at 
all of how things work among the Conservatives, 
but one always wishes that the Labour Party could 
spare more time to educate its members about the 
Colonies, and certainly to deal with colonial pro- 
blems much more fuliy in conference debates. 
Usually they are lumped together with a whole 
rag-bag of subjects considered of minor import- 
ance, and polished off one after the other at the 
tail-end of the conference. This year they were 
thrown in with the Executive’s general resolution 
dealing with the whole field of foreign policy, and 
only one speech from the floor, in this general 
debate, dealt with colonial subjects at all. On the 
last day of conference a resolution calling for an 
International Development Authority was accepted 
—the one and only special colonial resolution to 
be accepted at all. 

But while this is, to say the least, distressing, 
one must see it in the context of the whole way in 
which Labour Party conferences work. Hundreds 
and hundreds of resolutions are sent in, and the 
only practicable method of dealing with them is by 

: (Continued on page 9) me 


WHAT IS THE LABO 


Whether the Labour Party is in Government or Opposition, its principal effort ir 
Ministers, the work of Members of Parliament is unremitting. - But Parliamentaj 
the trade unions and the co-operatives. What contribution is made outside Pc 
Margate on September 27, 1953, in which four speakers outlined their views e 
make; secondly, the sections of the Labour Party Executive's policy statements 
the Colonial sections of the Report of the National Executive Committee; thirdl» 
to the 85th Annual Congress in September, 1953. The work of the Co-operative 
may be found in the pamphlet ‘ Co-operation in the Colonies’ reviewed by Mr. | 


1. Colonial Challenge to Britain 


A MEETING under this title was held at Margate 

on the eve of the Labour Party Conference. It 
was unfortunate that the Labour Party Executive’s 
Statement on Foreign and Commonwealth Policy was 
not published until the previous day, so that the only 
statement available was Challenge to Britain, with few 
references to the Colonies contained in it. Mr. James 
Griffiths was unable to speak owing to the timing of 
the National Executive and his apologies were given 
to the meeting. 

Lord Faringdon, speaking from the Chair, em- 
phasised that the British Co-operative and Trade 
Union Movements, in addition to the Labour Party as 
such, were already doing much to help the parallel 
movements in colonial territories. Their help would 
be increasingly needed as Colonies moved towards 
independence and faced the problems of building up 
modern states. Although many improvements had 
been made in British administration, there was still 
no room for complacency. Despite all that had been 
done, there was still a contrast between the Belgian 
Congo policy of training Africans in skilled indus- 
trial work and their exclusion from such work in 
Central Africa. As long as such examples could be 
found, there was need for Fabian work te go on. 

Dr. Rita Hinden began her speech with an attack 
on the Conservative Government. The worst part of 
the Tory record was in Colonial affairs. In West 
Africa and the West Indies the people had gone so 
far on the road towards self-government that its 
achievement was assured. In Malaya, no government 
could have done much differently while the com- 
munist guerilla movement continued. But in East and 
Central Africa the Tories had been a disaster, and 
already real trouble was boiling up, even in Nyasaland 
which had been one of the happiest of territories. The 
policy of the Confederate Party in Rhodesia justified 
Labour’s fears of federation. The British Parliament 
still had the last word, but what would it do when 
Central Africa became practically self-governing? 

Dr. Hinden said that the dastardly betrayal of the 
African people in Central Africa and the trouble in 
East Africa were threatening the future of the Com- 
monwealth. Opinion in West Africa, the West Indies 
and Asia was:already critical. Equality of status was 
the only solution. Africans feared that the European 
settlers’ talk of partnership meant domination. They 
would be content with parity in legislative councils at 
present, but this was not democracy or self-govern- 
ment. A lead should be given, but there was nothing 


about it in Challenge to Britain. The Bureau had 
made suggestions for an electoral system leading to 


democracy in its pamphlet, Advance to Democracy. ~ 


African reaction had been favourable. This was the 
kind of work the Labour movement needed to do. 
Shouting slogans and drafting portmanteau resolu- 
tions provided no answer to the problems of the 
Colonies. Each region must be tackled separately if 
a constructive policy was to be found. Of all regions, | 
East and Central Africa were the most important. 
These were the test-cases both for the Conservative 
Government and the Labour Opposition. 


Mr. James M. Peddie, M.B.E., of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, spoke of the part played by the 
Co-operative Movement. He said that the building 
up of strong Trade Union and Co-operative Move- 
ments in the Colonies would provide the best founda- 
tion for lasting association with the Labour movement 
in Britain. It would also strengthen democracy. 
Colonial domination was finished, but the mere grant- 
ing of political independence and parliamentary 
machinery would not result in democracy. The 
quality of democracy was not determined by political 
enactments but by the understanding of the people. 
Co-operation was the best method—it provided the 
practice, not the theory, of democracy. 

Mr. Peddie referred to the many different forms of — 
co-operatives already established in the Colonies and 
helping to raise their standard of living. Some of the 
first efforts were pitifully small, just as the Rochdale — 
venture had been pitifully small, but mistakes and 
failures were providing testing experience for young 
movements. Great strides had been made since the 
Labour Government tackled the problem immediately 
after the war. Total membership of Co-operative 
Societies in the Colonies had increased from 266,529 
in 1945 to 666,923 in 1951, and share capital from less 
than a million pounds to nearly three-and-a-half 
million. It was not much when compared with 
Britain, but it was a significant contribution. He was 
convinced that colonial development rested on the 
encouragement of co-operative societies, springing 
from the people, with all the pride of ownership and 
participation. 

In Britain the movement had been spontaneous. In_ 
the Colonies Government help was being given, and 
care must be taken to avoid paternalism. The British 
movement itsell was playing its part—Loughborough 
College was training students from the Colonies and 
the C.W.S. had helped with funds for training. Mr. | 
Peddie paid a tribute to the Fabian Colonial Bureau 


| OVEMENT DOING? 


Wk is concentrated on Parliament. - In debate, in committee and in questions to 
ee by the three organisational pillars of the movement—the Labour Party, 
i’ print below, first, a report of the Fabian Colonial Bureau meeting held at 
ch to colonial problems which the different sections of the movement ought to 
| Conference, which refer to the Commonwealth, together with a summary of 
of the colonial section of the Report of the T.U.C. General Council presented 


jreferred to in the speech by Mr. J. M. Peddie reported below, and further details 


1 


to speak of the colonial movements. 


k, M.P., in the October number of ‘Venture’ 


for its book, Co-operation in the Colonies, and for 
its present efforts to make the subject vivid in the 
minds of British Socialists. But much more import- 
ance should have been given to the Colonies in 
Challenge to Britain. If the British movement ignored 
the colonial challenge, it could not evade the responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. F. W. Dalley (T.S.S.A.) noted the brief refer- 
ences to Colonies in Challenge to Britain, and 
commented that there was no reference to Trade 
Unions in the Colonies. This reflected the very vague 
interest in Colonies in the Party and amongst the 
electors. He described some of the work done by the 
T.U.C. to assist colonial Trade Unions, and went on 
Generally 
» speaking, there had been full freedom to organise 

since 1945, but except for some of the West Indian 

Unions and such bodies as the Nigerian Union of 

Teachers and Malayan Rubber Workers’ Union, the 


1 colonial organisations were young and immature. 


They suffered seriously from general illiteracy and the 
number of languages spoken by the workers. The 
low standards of education facilitated the use of 
Unions by unscrupulous leaders for their own 
ends. At the present time only a small percentage 
of employed workers are organised, and some terri- 


} tories show a proliferation of small unions—Singa- 


pore, for example. There was a great field for 
guidance and help, but there must also be patience. 
Help had been received from Government-appointed 
Trade Union advisers, the T.U.C. and the LC.F.T.U. 
The British Council and the Extra-mural Departments 
of the Universities had helped with education. Some 
colonial trade unionists had been trained in this 
country, but conditions here were different. There 
was a great need to train the N.C.O.s of the movement 
on the spot. Like the Co-operatives, the Trade Unions 
helped to inculcate ideas of democracy, which could 
not be built by leaders and Legislative Councillors 
alone. © 


Mr. Reginald Sorensen, M.P., appealed for support 
for the Bureau, to help in awakening the conscience 
of the Party. He said that Socialism was not just a 
national theory. Even those who thought the Colonies 

‘were none of their business should realise that this 
was also a bread-and-butter problem for them. 
Colonial problems were infinitely complicated, and 
Socialists must know the facts and face the difficulties. 
Dr. Hinden had referred to the problems of demo- 
cracy in multi-racial! communities like Central Africa 
and Malaya. There were also problems in countries 


like Nigeria, due to size and cultural differences. 
These were difficulties, but they must not be used as 
an excuse for denying progress, as had been done in 
India. Some colonial politicians were regarded as 
irresponsible, but they could not be expected to 
measure up to responsibilities until they had them. 
Local government was an excellent training ground. 
It was not enough to give economic help without satis- 
fying the desire for political participation and self- 
government. Economic help would be regarded as 
bribery, and it wouldn’t work. Millions of people had ° 
capacities which could be released if they were given 
the chance, and for this the greatest need was a sense 
of equality. 


2. The Labour Party 


The policy statement presented to Conference, 
‘Challenge to Britain, contained the following:— 


What we face to-day is not only a Cold War between 
East and West, but a world uprising of colonial peoples 
against the old imperialism. 

With the new Communist imperialism bidding for con- 
trol of these revolutionary movements the need to under- 
stand them and to come to terms with them is even more 
urgent. 

Unless we can persuade the colonial peoples that they 
can fulfil their aspirations in co-operation with the West, 
no amount of atom bombs or tanks will prevent Com- 
munism from achieving final victory. 

The British Labour Movement is proud of the part 
it has played in assisting other peoples towards independ- 
ence. 

While we were in office we were able to carry many 
of our ideals into practice in Asia. But in Africa the 
Tories are now doing their best to wreck the foundations 
we were building. 

Political advance 
economic growth. 

We believe we have a duty to help countries in Asia 
and Africa to combat hunger, poverty, ignorance and 
disease. We further believe that the biggest contribu- 
tion to the forces of freedom and peace must come from 
an organised attack on the causes of misery which breed 
unrest. 

The British Commonwealth, under the leadership of 
the Labour Government, made an excellent start with 
the Colombo Plan. But the size of this problem is vast. 
It calls for international solution. The existing inter- 
national machinery for assisting development in the 
backward areas—for example, the World Bank—is valu- 
able, but a larger and more imaginative world scheme is 
a crying need. 

That is why Labour has proposed a world plan for 
mutual aid in ‘Towards World Plenty.’ 
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is inseparable from social and 


The following section of the resolution on Foreign 
and Commonwealth Policy presented to the Confer- 
ence by the National Executive Committee was 
passed with the rest of the resolution:— 


Conference supports the maintenance and develop- 
ment of co-operation in the Commonwealth and its 
progressive enlargement as a free association of peoples 
of different race on a footing of complete equality. The 
essential basis of the Commonwealth must be the accept- 
ance of an attitude of equal respect for people of all 
races and the progressive elimination of racial discrimina- 
tion. 

Conference rejects the doctrine of racial superiority 
and the policy of ‘apartheid.’ In the dependent territories 
where there are several races at different stages of 
development, Labour will work towards genuine partner- 
ship founded on racial equality. 

In all the dependent territories there must be rapid 
progress towards responsible self-government by promot- 
ing economic development, by expanding education and 
social services, and by fostering the growth of democratic 
institutions. As soon as the development of each terri- 
tory makes it practicable, arrangements should be made 
between the Government and the responsible leaders of 
each territory to fix-a date for the transfer of power. 

Conference declares that the interests of the inhabitants 
of the dependent territories are paramount. For this 
reason, Labour opposed the creation of a Central African 
Federation without the agreement of all the races in the 
territories concerned. It has, however, become law. 
Labour will continue to exercise vigilance to ensure that 
the interests of the African people are safeguarded within 
the new Federation. In Kenya, the repression of the Mau 
Mau is necessary, but the economic and social causes of 

, this reversion to barbarism demand radical treatment. 
In Malaya, it is necessary to remove the causes of com- 
munalism, to combat Communist terrorism and to con- 
tinue progress towards self-government within a specified 
period. 


The National Executive Committee’s Report on its 
year’s work contained a section on the Common- 
wealth, summarised below:— 


The Commonwealth Sub-Committee of the Execu- 
tive has kept under review the main colonial issues 
arising in the course of the year. 

The course on Colonies introduced in Labour 
Party summer schools in 1951 is still proving popular, 
and information is supplied to local parties and for 
Labour Party publications. 

Liaison is maintained with many colonial organisa- 
tions, and background talks on party organisation 
have been arranged for groups from the Colonies and 
the new Dominions. Scholarships were made avail- 
able to assist 20 colonial students to attend the summer 
schools. 

A fact-finding mission, led by the Rt. Hon. James 
Griffiths, M.P., was sent to West Africa—‘ the first 
time that the Labour Party, or indeed any political 
party, had sent a visiting mission to the Colonies.’ 

A deputation from the National Executive Com- 
mittee, led by the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, O.M., C.H., 
M.P., was received by the Secretaries of State for 
Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies on 
December 12, 1952, and discussed Central African 
Federation. On March 25, 1953, the following reso- 
lution was passed : — 


‘The National Executive Committee of the 


Labour Party, while recognising the economic advan- ~ 
tages which the closer political association of the 


three Central African territories could bring to all 
their peoples, does not regard the Scheme for Federa- 
tion embodied. in Cmd. 8754 as providing adequate 
safeguards for African interests or adequate 
authority for H.M.G. to ensure their economic and 
political advancement on the basis of genuine racial 
partnership. It declares its opposition to the im- 
position of the scheme against the will of the African 
people. It urges H.M.G. to suspend further action 
on these proposals and to explore the possibilities 
of finding a basis for closer association which would 
be acceptable to all the people in the territories 
concerned.’ 

The International section of the Report announced 
the inauguration of the British-Asian Socialist Fellow- 
ship on July 11, 1953 and the participation of Mr. 
C. R. Attlee in the fraternal delegation sent by the 
Socialist International to the first Asian Socialist Con- 
ference in Rangoon in January, 1953. The People’s 
National Party of Jamaica is a member of the 


Socialist International, and the Pan-Malayan Labour - 


Party is a consultative member. 


3. The Trades Union Congress 


The General Council’s Report on its year’s work 
contained a section on the Commonwealth, sum- 
marised below:— 

Help has been given to colonial trade unions under 
the Colonial Assistance Programme initiated in 1950. 
In all, 16 Colonial Centres have received help in the 
supply of office equipment. A large number of books 
and pamphlets were sent to Colonial trade unions and 
27 organisations received basic libraries comprising 
58 books on trade union subjects. 


The T.U.C. Scholar for 1952-53 is the General 


Secretary of the Antigua Trades and Labour Union. 
Trade union leaders from Trinidad, Sierra Leone, 


Nigeria and the Gold Coast have also studied here’ 


with T.U.C. assistance. 
The General Council deplored the serious position 
which had developed in Kenya and made successive 


representations to the Colonial Office. It emphasised 


that particular attention should be paid by the Royal 
Commission to industrial relations in the Colony, 
where the attitude of employers was a major factor 
impeding trade union development. Representations 
were made to the Colonial Office in April following 
the arrest of four trade union officials charged with 
membership of the Mau Mau Central Council, and an 
assurance was given that this was no attempt to strike 
at the Trade Union Movement. As, however, the 


charges made against the Government by the Kenya. 
Federation of Trade Unions ran so contrary to the 


impression the General Council had received from 
official sources, they were gravely concerned and 


warned against any attempt to break the bona fide 


trade unions. At a later meeting the question of trade 
union representation on the Kenya Wages Advisory 
Board and the Labour Advisory Board was raised, 
and concern was expressed that the employees’ repre- 
sentatives were nominated by the Kenya Government 


and that there was no representation from the Kenya 


trade union movement. This matter is still being 


pursued. Training facilities have been arranged in the. 


United Kingdom at the request of the Kenya Govern- 
ment for four Kenya trade unionists. 

In Jamaica, following the inquiry set up by the 
People’s National Party and the expulsion of the 
Communist sympathisers, the National Workers’ 
Union was established under the secretaryship of Mr. 
F. A. Glasspole, and gained immediate support. 
During its first months, it secured exclusive bargaining 
rights in several important firms. An appeal was 
made for financial aid to the General Council. After 
an investigation of the trade union situation in 
Jamaica carried out on behalf of the T.U,.C. by the 
General Secretary of the Barbados Workers’ Union, 
Mr. F. L. Walcott, a grant of £500 was made to the 
National Workers’ Union to assist them in their 
organising work. 

There were discussions with the Service Depart- 
ments on Malta and on Singapore, where the long- 
standing claims of the Naval Dockyard Workers 
were still unsettled. The need for adequate joint 
machinery was emphasised, and subsequently a senior 
officer of the Colonial Office has visited Singapore to 
investigate requirements for wage-negotiating machin- 
ery. The dispute was settled by arbitration. 

Discussion took place with the Colonial Office on 
the wages and living conditions of the African Mine- 
workers in Northern Rhodesia, on relations between 
the African and European Unions and the employers, 
the industrial and social colour-bar, and the form of 
industrial arbitration which exists in the territory. 

In Malaya, the General Council believes that the 
weakness of the machinery of industrial relations 
could seriously retard the development of the other- 
wise healthy Malayan Trade Union Movement, and 
it has made these views known to the Colonial Office. 

As indicated by these examples, the General 
Council has been much concerned with the question 
of industrial relations in the Colonies. ‘In spite of 
the rapid growth of trade union membership, there 
has been no comparable development of machinery 
for negotiation and consultation in most of the 
Colonies. Local Governments have not given much 
thought to the task of building negotiation machinery 
suitable for their different territories. . . If the trade 
unions are to function properly this is a problem of 
immediate importance.’ The T.U.C. expressed its 
willingness to co-operate with the Government in find- 
ing appropriate solutions. 


4. The I.C.F.T.U. 

An outline of the work of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions is given in a leaflet 
recently published by the T.U.C. The Confederation 
was set up in 1949 and now has nearly 54m. members 
in 100 national organisations in 75 countries. Affili- 
ated trade union organisations in British Colonies are 
in Barbados, Cameroons, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Cyprus, Dominica, Falkland Islands, 
- Gambia, Grenada, Hong Kong, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Malaya, Malta, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Singapore, 
St. Kits, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Trinidad, Turks 
Islands. 

The I.C.F.T.U. maintains an advice centre in Accra 
and has recently sent a delegation to Kenya to investi- 
gate trade union conditions on the spot. 


(Continued from page 5) 


the queer custom of ‘compositing.’ Before confer- 
ence meets, the proposers of all the resolutions on 
one subject gather privately in a group meeting, and. 
an attempt is made to mould all their resolutions into 
a form of words which expresses the general spirit 
of the lot. This, as can be imagined, involves a degree 
of emotional wear and tear, but in the process most 
of the rough edges are rounded off, the more exag- 
gerated statements eliminated and a fairly reasonable 
compromise arrived at. If there are some delegates 
who will not submit to the process, they may club 
together to present an alternative joint resolution. 
Both (or may be more) resolutions will then be 
debated, but the platform will give its blessing to the 
compromise one, and in 99 cases out of 100, the 
conference as a whole will follow the platform’s 
recommendation. If the platform announces firmly 
that the alternative resolutions will not be acceptable, 
it is highly unlikely that any of them will get a majority 
vote. To defeat the Executive is a serious and 
dramatic matter at Labour Party conferences, usually 
occurring only on the most burning and controversial 
issues, and accompanied by scenes of excitement. I 
can remember no case where this has happened on 
colonial affairs. 


By this devious process, reason in the end is 
married to emotion. Let us look, for example, at 
the two resolutions dealing with colonial affairs which 
were in fact, accepted. The first was the relevant 
paragraph from the Executive’s general resolution on 
foreign and commonwealth policy. 


The second was a composite resolution on world 
poverty, reading as follows: — 

‘Labour believes that it is only by raising the 
standard of living in the poverty-stricken areas of 
the world, even at the cost of sacrificing something 
of our own standard of living, that there can be any 
hope for the survival of humanity. 

The Labour Party believes that Britain should 
immediately work and vote in the United Nations 
for the establishment of an International Develop- 
ment Authority, as outlined in the Labour Party 
pamphlet, Towards World Plenty.’ 


Compare this with a typical Tory resolution : — 
‘That, in view of the fact that the United King- 
dom is largely dependent on overseas sources for 
food and raw material, this Conference urges the 
Government to encourage by every possible means 
greater productivity and co-operation within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.’ 

Opinions may differ on the resolutions the Labour 
Party adopted, but they do, as I have said, represent 
a merging of reason and emotion. Reason must be 
brought to bear in a Party which is the alternative 
Government, but emotion was an important ingre- 
dient in the final pudding, and no one should belittle 
it. This generous feeling of justice for everyone, 
irrespective of colour or creed or race, is a significant 
key to the whole of Labour Party mentality. Without 
it, the Party, the British nation and most certainly the 
colonial peoples, would be very much the sufferers. 


1 See page 8. 93 


COLONIAL OPINION... 


Programmes in Malaya 
Two important programmes have been drawn up in Malaya, and are summarised below. 
The first was adopted at the National Convention called by the United Malays’ National 
Organisation and Malayan Chinese Association on August 23rd. Other bodies sending 
delegates were the Peninsular Malays’ Union, the All-Malayan Islamic Association and 
the Persatuan Persetiaan Malayu, Kelantan. The Convention was chaired by Tengku 
Abdul Rahman with Dato Sir Cheng-lock Tan as Vice-Chairman. 
Ten out of thirteen invited organisations, including the Pan-Malayan Labour Party 
and the Independence of Malaya Party, stayed away. The second plan was put forward 
by the Working Committee appointed by the Malayan National Conference which met 
on April 27, 1953. The Conference, called by the seven Chief Ministers of the Malay 
States and nine Malayan leaders, was attended by representatives of Indian, Pakistani 
and Ceylonese organisations, and the Independence of Malaya Party. The Pan-Malayan 
Labour Party did not participate. The Conference met again on August 31 and accepted 


the Working Committee’s Report. 


1. Programme of the National Convention 

‘We, the representatives of all the democratic 
Malayan political parties, pledge that we shall work 
for the attainment, by peaceful and constitutional 
means, of a sovereign and independent state, com- 
prising all the states and settlements now known as 
the Federation of Malaya, within the British Common- 
wealth, and that as a step towards such attainment 
we demand that there shall be held elections to the 
Federal Legislature in 1954. 

We further pledge that we shall: — 

(1) Establish, protect and uphold the principles of 
full responsible democratic self-government. 

(2) Uphold the position of the Rulers of the Malay 
States as constitutional heads of their states. 

(3) Establish, protect and uphold freedom of wor- 
ship, thought, expression, and peaceful assembly and 
association. 

(4) Consider, reconcile and compose the conflicting 
claims of the various communities and groups and to 
protect the rights of minorities.’ 

Straits Budget, August 27, 1953. 
2. Programme of the National Conference Working 
Committee 
‘It makes four major recommendations as steps 
towards the establishment of responsible self-govern- 
ment in the country. 

These are: — 

(1) Federal elections not later than 1956. . . 

(2) An enlarged but nominated 90-man Federal 
Legislative Council by February 1, 1954, with a redis- 
tribution of seats according to political boundaries 
and population.. (The present Council has 75 
members). 

(3) A Federal Executive Council in which only 
holders of portfolios will have seats as the next step 
towards a cabinet system of government. (The pre- 
sent Executive Council has members who do not hold 
any portfolio.) 

(4) A national forum in which all political organisa- 
tions will be represented and which will co-ordinate 
the steps that should be collectively taken to pave the 


10 


way for unity and the attainment of self-government. 

The programme was drawn up by an 18-man work- 
ing committee under the chairmanship of the Mentri- 
Besar of Perak, Dato Panglima Bukit Gatang, but it 
bears the unmistakable stamp of the Member for 
Home Affairs, Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar, who was also 
largely responsible for framing the Federation of 
Malaya Agreement. 

Many of its members are also on the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the Federal Legislative Council 
to study Federal elections. . . 

The Committee gives the eight guiding principles 
which it used to frame its recommendations for en- 
larging and reconstituting the Legislative Council : — 

(1) The deferment of elections to the Federal Legis- 
lative Council until elections to State and Settlement 
Councils have been established. 

(2) The establishment of elections to State and 
Settlement Councils by 1955, at the latest. 

(3) The preparation of the necessary legislation 
and the creation of the necessary machinery for the 
holding of elections to the Federal Legislative Council 
by the latter part of 1956, at the latest. 

(4) The retention of the unofficial majority of the 
Federal Council pending elections to the Council. 

(5) The need for the proper representation of the 
several State and Settlement Governments as com- 
ponent parts of the Federation, on the Federal Legis- 
lative Council. 

(6) The continuation, in the interim period, of the 
system of representation by communities. 

(7) The adequate representation of minority com- 
munities and certain special interests. : 
(8) The basis of community representation in 
general. This is on the estimated number of Federal 
citizens or those eligible to be Federal citizens as at 

the end of 1952... 

“On general grounds,” the report states, “the com- 
mittee wished to avoid communal representation as 
such, but in the present state of political development 
in the country, it was agréed that these factors could 
not be excluded in the interim period”. . . 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Guide to Books 


In the following article, Miss Marjorie Stewart, Director of the new Tropical Community 

Centre in London, discusses a symposium on the problems and methods of village welfare 

in under-developed areas entitled ‘ Approaches to Community Development,’ and edited 
by Phillips Ruopp, with a foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan.* 


‘Approaches’ is an apt term for this survey of the 
process of Community development that has, indeed, 
always been a feature of life from man’s first appear- 
ance, but which to-day is self-conscious, analytical 
and deliberate. Contributors to this symposium in- 
clude not only those with an academic approach but 
also several who have valuable field experience. 


The Editor in omnicompetent trans-Atlantic vocabu- 
lary defines the terms ‘Community’ and ‘ Develop- 
ment,’ analysing the purposes motivating development 
and the criteria by which success may be determined, 
though the equivocal words ‘ developed’ and ‘ under- 
developed ’ fortunately remain comparatively flexible. 


A lucid survey of the contribution of non-Govern- 
ment organisations by Norman J. Hart emphasises 
firstly the qualifications required by field workers— 
the tender quality of one who breaks not the bruised 
Teed, quenches not the dimly smoking flax; and 
secondly the value of reciprocal service, community 
to community, with a view not only to establish a one- 
sided improvement of conditions but also to promote 
cultural exchange. Mr. Hart goes on to point out 
that the value of voluntary bodies as agents of 
development lies in their ability to secure the confid- 
ence and collaboration of the people in working out 
schemes promoted by-such bodies as UNESCO. The 
Norway-Travancore venture is quoted as an example 
of intercommunity exchange. 


Under three sections of the study of Community 
Development—Sociology, Economics, Education—a 
selection of writers well versed in either the theory 
or the practice of Community Development, or in 
some cases both, define the implication and applica- 
tion of their particular sphere of approach. Out- 
standing features that recur in the varying sociological 
contributions are: to concentrate cn the develop- 
ment of a community through its own members in a 
way that does not disturb its basic integrity, the task 
of the Westerner being to suggest, to stimulate local 
initiative, to demonstrate, but not to impose; secondly, 
to foster the sense of community so often swamped 
by individual assertiveness bred by urban and indus- 
trial expanse; thirdly, to nurture positive human rela- 
tionships as a basis of action, counteracting the threat 


of the economic incentive to dominate social aspira-. 


tions. They also stress the wisdom of the pilot scheme 
based on sound anthropological study as a preliminary 
to the drafting of final plans. The emphasis through- 
out is on the importance of sympathetic and accept- 
able leadership whether imported or indigenous. 


1 Published in the Netherlands by W. van Hoeve Ltd., 
The Hague, 1953. : 
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The Economic section considers the complex ques- 
tion of the sources of capital, its investment in a 
manner most profitable to the country involved, and 
the maintenance of a stable economy. Sporadic 
outbursts of apparently fruitful local enterprise are 
discouraged when out of harmony with the general 
economy of the area. 


The interesting comment is made that as compared 
with the number of agricultural scientists in colonial 
agriculture, there is a shortage of agricultural econo- 
mists and sociologists, though the balance is being 
adjusted; and stress is laid on the sober fact that as 
the under-developed parts of the world are pre- 
dominantly agricultural a major factor in national 
economy must be the persuasion of the populace 
towards agricultural production. 


A useful! technical chapter on Land Tenure and 
Land Reform, with varying illustrations, indicates the 
complexity of the whole question. The part to be 
played by rural industries is analysed in terms of 
preference for small, local investment allowing for 
seasonal release rather than the dubious installation 
of large technical plant where no skilled worker can 
be found. The question of efficiency and output is 
analysed in terms of the traditional pattern within the 
locality, and a method of training least likely to dis- 
rupt or destroy is described in terms of the achieve- 
ment of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. The 
chapter closes with an outline for a plan of action. 


The basic emphasis in the Education section is on 
the qualities required for service in community work. 
The leader must be flexible, imaginative, sympathetic, 
a guide to self-help on the part of his group. Mr. 
Griffiths from his valuable experience gives a rueful 
picture of the villager’s capacity for contra-suggestion, 
and describes the inevitable handicaps of the field 
worker. He deplores the lack of continuity in staff 
and the crippling influence of self-interested bureau- 
cracy. He suggests an experiment with comparatively 
uneducated field workers, carefully nurtured by wise 
visiting supervisors. Mr. Dickson recommends peri- 
patetic team-work as a means of inspiring confidence, 
preventing despondency and demonstrating to the 
village the value of collaboration. He recommends as 
personnel ex-schoolboys filled with latent idealism, 
their rdle to be the recharging of existing batteries 
rather than the creation of new ones. The chapter is 
a timely challenge to school and university to throw 
themselves into the task of reconstruction through 
working with groups of responsive villagers, thus 
establishing a local nucleus for continued activity. 
Practical hints based on experience indicate the pit- 
falls to be avoided. 

The three Case Studies—sociological, economic, 


oes 


educational—drop a plumb line of sober reality down 
the soaring walls of optimistic reconstruction. No 
deduction is drawn, the facts of each study are left 
to speak their timely message. It is interesting to 
note in the education case study of Ceylon that there 
emerges for the moment the necessity to adopt English 
as a lingua franca for want of any alternative medium 
of expression, not only within the island but for con- 
nections overseas. This study indicates the problems 
confronting any educational authority in such a stage 
of transition, the creation of a national ideology in 
harmony with economic progress. 


Regional considerations under the headings of 
Africa, the Arab Middle East, India, Indonesia and 
Latin-America bring practical experience to bear upon 
the principles of community development discussed 
throughout this comprehensive survey. The same 
problems occur in very different areas, in some cases 
such as the 1951 Five-year Plan for India heartening 
instances are quoted of successful experiments which 
can serve as models for wider efforts. Recurring stress 
is laid on the axiom that technology is not enough, it 
must be adapted to and assimilated by the customary 
behaviour patterns. 


On page 235 is quoted * Attend not to the harvest, 
only to the proper sowing,’ illustrating the writer’s 
concern with the comparative importance of founda- 
tion as compared with superstructure, the crippling 
effect of over-emphasis on the follow through. It is 
true that morale must be developed and devotion 
inspired, but not in isolation from a specific outlet— 
to awake enthusiasm and neglect a directive for the 
follow-up leaves the young adrift on a wave that 
recedes after its culmination. A more explicit defini- 
tion in this chapter of the nature and purpose of a 
team would have been useful for the uninitiated. The 
most constructive suggestion made was for the team 
to train local leaders so that the work might be main- 
tained. It would have been of help to have had more 
specific detail of the method. 


The book is an enthusiastic survey, admitting diffi- 
culties but indicating a way through. Perhaps it under 
estimates the strength of peasant apathy, bureaucratic 
divisions, and the stupidity of the zealous reformer. 
The vitality of the book lies in the varied contribu- 
tions of first-hand individual experience. 
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NOTE 


The Tropical Community Development Centre was — 


opened on September 29 at Bedford House, 108, 
Baker Street, London, W.1. It has been established 
by the Y.W.C.A. in consultation with a number of 
British organisations including the National Council 
of Social Service, the Institute of Rural Life at Home 
and Overseas, the Horace Plunkett Foundation, the 
Nuffield Foundation, the Colonial Office, the Ministry 
of Education and the Department of Education in 
Tropical Areas of the Institute of Education of the 
University of London. 

Each year there will be three eight-week courses 
beginning in September, January and April, for which 
the tuition fee will be £12 12s. 0d. Accommodation 
can be provided for students in Y.W.C.A. hostels. 
Individuals interested in tropical community develop- 
ment may join the Centre for a fee of £1 1s. Od. and 
may use the facilities of Bedford House. These 
include social facilities, advice and information, and 
observation tours in Scotland, Wales, or Northern 
Ireland, arranged in the spring and summer and in- 
cluding visits to Young Farmers’ Clubs, co-operative 
groups, etc. 

The Director, Miss Marjorie Stewart, has worked 
in Jamaica for 15 years with the Y.W.C.A. and with 
Jamaica Welfare, and for three years in West Africa 
producing literature for community development. 


(Continued from page 10) 

The draft report states: ““The Committee is of the 
opinion that before elections to the Federal Legisla- 
tive Council are established, the structure of local 
governments and State and Settlement elections should 
be sufficiently advanced to make it politically sound 
and structurally possible to have directly elected mem- 
bers to the Federal Council. . .” 

It continues: “ Until circumstances and conditions 
are such that the application of the principles and 


machinery of elections are reasonably understood by — 


the people concerned, the committee is of the opinion 
that to force elections upon them would make a 
mockery of democracy and could be an act prejudicial 
to the real interest of the people themselves and the 
country. . .” 


The committee recommends that there should be — 


no distinction in the classification of the Government 

members into ex-officio and official members, as at 

present provided for in the Federation Agreement.’ 
Straits Budget, August 27, 1953. 
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